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published by our friend;114 nor indeed anything at all that Huygens or Barrow had not accomplished in the same way, in the cases where they dealt with the same problems.
But how great was the extent of the assistance afforded by the use of this calculus was candidly acknowledged by Huygens; and this his opponents suppress as much as ever they can, and straightway go on with other matters, not mentioning the real differential calculus in the whole of their report. Instead, they adhere to a large extent to infinite series, the method for which no one denies that his rival brought out in advance of all others. For those things which he said enigmatically, and explained at a much later date, are all they talk about, namely, fluxions and fluents, i. e., finite quantities and their infinitely small elements; but as to how one can be derived from the other they offer not the slightest suggestion. Moreover, while he considers nascent or evanescent ratios, leading straight away from the differential calculus to the method of exhaustions, which is widely different from it (although it certainly also has its own uses), he proceeds not by means of the infinitely small, but by ordinary quantities, though these latter do finally become the former.
Since therefore his opponents, neither from the Commercium Epistolicum that they have published, nor from any other source, brought forward the slightest bit of evidence whereby it might be established that his rival used the differential calculus before it was published by our friend; therefore all the accusations that were brought against him by these persons may be treated with contempt as beside the question. They have used the dodge of the pettifogging advocate115 to divert the attention of the judges from the matter on trial to other things, namely to infinite series. But even in these they could bring forward nothing that could impugn the honesty of our friend, for he plainly acknowledged the manner in which he had made progress in them; and in truth in these also, he finally attained to something higher and more general.
114 Almost seems to read as a counter-charge against Newton of stealing Leibniz's calculus.    Note the tardy acknowledgement that Barrow has previously done all that Newton had given.
115 The whole effect that this Historia produces in my mind is that the entire thing is calculated to the same end as the Commercium Epistolicum. The pity of it is that Leibniz could have told such a straightforward tale, if events had been related in strict chronological order, without any interpolations of results that were derived, or notation that was perfected, later.   A tale so told would have proved once and for all how baseless were the accusations of the Commercium, and largely explained his denial of any obligations to Barrow.